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This is a time both for nostalgia and for 
excitement, nostalgia because this is the last 
issue of the Toc H Journat after over forty- 
five years of publication, excitement because 
next month will see the first issue of our 
brand new publication, Point Three. 


I have recently been glancing through some 
of the early issues of the JouRNAL, which 
present a remarkably vivid picture of a new 
and expanding Movement. It is fascinating 
to note the way in which the magazine 
developed. In the early days one has the 
impression of a newsletter circulating among 
a comparatively small group of members, 
most of whom knew each other, or of each 
other, a newsletter designed above all to 
keep them in touch. 


As Toc H grew the JOURNAL grew with it. 
It became the mouthpiece of a world-wide 
Movement, concerned not only to present 
news but also to stimulate thought, discus- 
sion and action on a wide variety of topics. 


The JOURNAL was, of course. created and 
moulded by Barclay Baron (‘Barkis’), whose 
relaxed and elegant prose style lent distinction 
to its pages. In 1954 ‘Barkis’ handed over 
the editorship to F. G. Chesworth. ‘Ches’ 
brought to the JOURNAL a lifelong experience 
of printing and the magazine in his time 
reflected this in its lay-out and typography. 


The third in the succession of men who 
have served Toc H in the editorial chair was, 
of course, John Callf. John’s contribution to 
Toc H has been so great and so varied that it 
is, perhaps, easy to overlook the particular 
contribution he made as editor. He brought 
to his task not only literary ability but the 
rare and priceless gift of wisdom. It is indeed 
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a great and humbling inheritance on which 
we enter. And now the time has come to 
launch a new publication to serve the whole 
Movement, men and women, and to reflect, 
we hope, something of the excitement of a 
time of rapid change and development. 


A new publication but with the same basic 
purpose, a purpose which ‘Barkis’ himself 
defined in his farewell article in the JOURNAL 
of March 1954. Firstly it is the medium 
“through which some of the family news has 
gone round the world. Secondly, an official 
gazette, recording the Movement’s main 
plans, pronouncements and decisions. Then, 
thirdly, the JOURNAL should be a vehicle for 
ideas—ideas about the task of Toc H and 
morals drawn from its history, all manner of 
people’s ideas about their own interests or 
the world’s happenings; about anything on 
earth or in Heaven that might stir some 
wakeful mind in the membership here or 
there”. 


Our purpose remains the same, but Point 
Three will nonetheless be an entirely new 
publication. As times change so our methods 
of presentation must alter. In the television 
age a magazine, if it is to have any real 
impact, must present its ideas in visual, 
rather than purely literary, terms. This we 
shall attempt to do. 


The task of reflecting a Movement as 
many-faceted as Toc H, of serving a member- 
ship with such diverse interests, is no easy one 
but with the support of you our readers we 
will do our best. Point Three will, we hope, 
be a magazine by Toc H as well as for Toc H. 
It is your news, your photographs and your 
ideas that we want. 

K. P.-B. 


P. A.-Reuter photo courtesy Christian Action 


THE ARTICLE “What's so wrong with 
Apartheid?” requires a reply. (Alf Coates, Toc H 
Journal, September 1967.) 


Mr. Coates states that “South Africa is the most 
advanced, civilised and stable country in Africa”. 
He is judging, surely, very superficially. In no other 
state in Africa, nor indeed anywhere else in the 
world, does the Government find it necessary to 
arrest 1,000 men every day, as happens in South 
Africa in terms of the Pass Laws. This figure is not 
conjured up by hypocritical people overseas, but is 
taken from the statistics issued by the South African 
Government itself. Also South Africa cannot be 
described as civilised and stable when people can be 
arbitrarily banned and restricted without trial or 
kept in indefinite solitary confinement without trial. 
The recent ban by the South African Government 
on Dr. W.Hoffenberg, one of South Africa’s leading 
medical research workers with an international 
reputation, has aroused world wide protests. It 
appears that he is forced to give up his career, 
including his position as lecturer at the University 
of Cape Town Medical School because he was 
Chairman of the South African Defence and Aid 
Fund, which provided legal defence for those 
arraigned on political charges and also cared for the 
welfare of their dependants. 


It is true that the standard of living of non-whites 
is higher than in other African States, but Mr. 
Coates avoids the contrast between the standard of 
living for white and non-white South Africans. 
South Africa is the wealthiest and most highly in- 
dustrialised State in Africa, yet 200 per 1,000 non- 
white babies dic before the age of one year, whereas 
the comparable figure for whites is 20 per 1,000 
live births. 


There’s a lot 
wrong with 
Apartheid 


says CANON JOHN COLLINS 


The facts on education for Africans also give a 
totally false impression. There is compulsory edu- 
cation for white children, not for African children. 
The Government spends £72 per year on the edu- 
cation of cach white child and £6. 10. 0. per year 
on the education of an African child. There is one 
white University student for every 66 of the white 
population, while there is one non-white University 
student for every 2,344 of the non-white population. 
It is this discrimination which has made South 
Africa the pariah of the world. 


The Transkei 


Mr. Coates writes as though the proposed 
“homelands” for the Africans will allow for full 
self government. In my capacity as Chairman of 
Christian Action, which has specialised knowledge 
of South Africa over the past seventeen years, I 
submitted a complaint to the Newspaper Propri- 
etors’ Association to the effect that the advertise- 
ments of the South African Government on the 
independence of the “homelands” were deliberately 
misleading as there is no independence. The com- 
plaint was upheld and the South African Govern- 
ment was forced to change its advertisement. The 
Transkei, the “showpiece” of the homelands, is 
ruled by the all-white South African Government 
which keeps contro! of defence, military units, 
external affairs, the Police Force, posts, telephones, 
telegraph and radio services, railways, harbours, 
national roads, civil aviation, migration, currency, 
public laws and banking, customs and excise. The 
majority of members in the “Parliament” of the 
Transkei are chiefs appointed by the white South 
African Government and not elected by people of 
the Transkei. 
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Mr. Coates, like so many other whites in South- 
ern Africa, glosses over the real evils of apartheid. 
It is no excuse for South Africa’s system of racial 
discrimination to point to evils elsewhere and to 
the backwardness of other parts of Africa. The non- 
white majority in South Africa is suffering con- 
siderable hardship, injustice and indignity and is 
denied fundamental human rights. Above all, the 
non-whites are denied the democratic right of self- 
rule. Therefore, it is impossible for them to change 


the Government or choose their rulers or influence 
the making of Jaws. Their only choice is to continue 
to suffer servitude indefinitely or to resort to revo- 
lution. Mr. Coates appears to find this acceptable. 


“Apartheid”, which does not recognise that every 
human being is of equal value, degrades both those 
who believe in it and those who are its victims. 
The whole concept of Apartheid is a denial of 
Christian ethics and Mr. Coates does Christianity a 
dis-service by his apologia for it. 


Sharing again’ 


a member of the staff of All Hallows, writes 
about a visit by a group of Toc H Volunteers 
to the world-famous Protestant Community 
at Taizé. 


A FEW DAYS EARLIER Robert 
excused himself. Now his heels click with ours 
down the dark concrete staircase. Their echo 
evaporates behind us in the black stillness of the 
empty church. Our steps muffle to silence on a 
small landing where we gather self-consciously, 
while a young monk begins to light candles on a 
simple Jewish menorah standing on the pavement. 
Each new flame tools the darkness, carving out a 
small room and the fleshy figures of cleven unlikely 
‘pilgrims’. Their faces flicker in wonder, not quite 
believing they had come so recently from England 
and were now standing on a Saturday night in a 
twentieth century catacomb under a Protestant 


monastery in the Burgundian countryside of 
France. 


would have 


A week before Robert would have been baffled 
by the irrelevance of this exercise. Now I watch 
him. His face responds to the warm candle glow 
with a certain light of expectation. Jenny, a Jewish 
girl, had selected a passage from Isaiah to Jaunch 
this pilgrims’ night. Frère Thomas, the young 
monk, begins to read. 


On this tiny Hebrew plot Isaiah’s words give 
thought a retro-thrust. The mind flows backward 
to contemplate creation through Jewish eyes: God 
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forming a cosmos to cradle love; glance around, 
twelve human faces pulsating in the candle flicker 
— black and white, young and older, male and 
female — carved by the light from concrete walls, 
we seem to have emerged one humanity from the 
primeval ooze. We share a childhood of common 
pain and some love. We have inherited the same 
wars, the same chaos, the same frustration. But in 
that moment I think even Robert knows that our 
common ground is not confined to history. Our 


common ground is our common NOW. We pray 
for peace. 


Outside the summer night walks easily under the 
mosan’s white sleeve. We make our way without 
conversstion through the village to its ancient 
church. Some cight hundred years before monks 
from Cluny had come to serve Taizé. 


Out of ooze, set upon Hebrew foundations, God's 
men had come here to cradle love. Some monk or 
two of Cluny had come to serve God's people and 
share with them their praise of Creator and 
creation. 


“May they all be one: as thou, Father, art in me. 
And IJ in thee, so also may they be one in us, that 
the world may believe that thou didst send me.” 


For a while the world believed, but soon this 
church and others like it were no longer filled with 
communities offering their common life to ane 
Father. They became instead places for private 
devotion; individual men, alienated from cach other, 
worshipping fragmented power. Finally they were 
empty. 


Now, on a July night in 1967, in this ancient 
place, we scem to share again that ancient unity — 
black and white; Catholic, Jew, Protestant, agnos- 
tic, we touch the ancient stones that first rosc to 
shelter one people under one love. We pray for 
unity among Christians — among all men. As we 
pray we somehow know our words articulate more 
than a pious hope. This prayer does not rise from 
a void aimed at the unknown. This prayer is an 
extension of what already is: the Church, God's 
people, alive again in one trust, in one hope of its 
calling. 


We leave the church and wonder if this is not 
the secret of Taizé which draws so many thousands 
tv its arms; that its prayer is the hopeful extension 
of what already has begun and can be seen. This 
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kind of prayer seems motivated not by random per- 
sonal hopes, but by a sure experience that God is 
ready to extend our participation in his future when 
our prayer is rooted in a community of love. 


In the quiet night our common silence is morc 
comfortable. We wind on a country road from the 
village down the hill past stone houses and rich 
barn-yard smells. For ten minutes we follow Frére 
Thomas into a moon-bathed cornfield where he 
pauses to read the account of Jesus fecding five 
thousand hungry men, 


“It docsn’t make much difference whether you 
hold the feeding a miraculous event or think it was 
a small boys’ generosity that prompted others to 
share thcir private store. What is important is that 
the Church and the world realise that those who 
have must share with those who do not. Christ’s 


that ancient unity ¥ 


religion is dead when individuals, churches, or so- 
called Christian nations withhold their abundance 
from others in need.” 


We walk on. I remember reading what Taizé’s 
Prior, Roger Schutz, said about the dispossessed. 
“It is on the lips of the poor that the voice of 
Christ speaks most poignantly.” The first brothers 
had in fact come to this place because it was so 
poor. It was a region in deep depression. Under 
the brothers’ new stimulus the surrounding farm 
lands were brought into a cooperative that is gradu- 
ally giving new prosperity to the countryside. 


“Stark confrontation” 


Jesus’ concern for five thousand hungry men in 
the wilderness challenges Christians today to help 
beyond their immediate ncighbourhoods. The man 
who walks with Jesus keeps one cye at home and 
one eye on the world. At Taizé the world eye is 
“operation hope”. It directs all gifts received by 
the community to Latin America where, in partner- 
ship with the Roman Catholic Church, these funds 
are used to help to establish agricultural coopera- 
tives, farm schools and cooperative department 
stores; to become signs of hope at the cross roads of 
some of Latin America’s poorest regions. 


We realise now that this pilgrimage is not a 
medixval retrospect nor yet a vague idealisation of 
what the Church should be. It is stark confronta- 
tion with the needs of man hungry for food, for 
beauty and for love — the man who lives next door 


Frère Thomas (in white) with a group of Volunteers at Taizé. 


and the man who lives in a far country whom I 
shall never see but am still called to love in deed 
today. 


Heavy now with the burden of need and the 
feebleness of our resources to meet it, we labour 
along the Jane up the hill’s far end under a less 
romantic sky. At the top we stop, Taizé and the 
lights of two or three villages play in the distance. 
Frére Thomas reads how Jesus reacted to a woman 
taken in adultery. He did not condemn, he accep- 
ted, and by that acceptance gave her a new sense 
of wholeness and fresh hope in her life’s potential. 


Unul this pause the night’s walk and thought 
had pointed to the world outside. Suddenly we face 
ourselves mirrored like the woman caught in our 
own acts of being. 


“Be honest, brutally honest with yourself. 
Accept the creature you are. 

Admit your self-centeredness. 

God still loves you. 

Become the person of your real potential.” 


Returning now by the top road we seem to have 
circuited the Creation. Even under this last sub- 
jective turn there remains a strong sense of shared 
experience. I know, on re-entering the church, 


that it will never be as easy in future 10 say “I” 
without incorporating a certain “we”. 


People from all sides of the village, campers, 
retreatants, resident workers, pilgrims of all sorts 
pour into the great concrete church of the Recon- 
ciliation. I am reminded of a human waterfall as 
ihe movement spills over the steps surrounding the 
monks’ choir. In front the brothers, habited in 
white, enter at random pace and sink comfortably 
in place to pray. 

Hundreds fill the church — a kind of stadium 
packed with men in search of peace, In the dark- 
ness a single candle — Christ's Light — burns. A 
taper’s touch from that flame passes light through- 
out the church. Each now holds a flame and sings 
his praise to God or to beauty or to love and pleads 
his pain with the world’s suffering before the stable 
throne of compassion’s power. 


I look at Robert and know he no longer struggles 
with self-recrimination for hypocrisy in worship- 
Ping a God in whom he does not believe. I guess 
that he has not solved the problem theologically, 
only that he has given himself the same love inten- 
tion that motivates the monks and others gathered 
around them. The quiet excitement in his eyes 
convinces me that he has glimpsed tomorrow’s hope. 
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THE MARKS QUESTION — III 


.. comments from letters 


“The Marks a valuable asset’’ 


“Take away the foundations and where are we?” 


Homes for ex-prisoners. “Has Toc H got the courage ?”’ 


Volunteer Centres offer opportunity for fulfilment. 


Pride of Hackney 


THE FUTURE OF MARKS appears to be uncer- 
tain, and the warden of the Croydon Centre sug- 
gests that Marks are failing (October Journal). 


People who feel this way have obviously not made 
a recent visit to Mark III, Hackney, in the heart 
of London’s East End, for that is anything but 
failing. 


This Marx houses young men of no less than 22 
different nationalities — a multi-racial “family” 
which not only lives very happily together, but 
cooperates to help the needy people of the borough. 


They have recently embarked upon a huge pro- 
ject to provide the people of Hackney with a com- 
munity centre, and to raise funds for this the Mark 
is organising a concert at Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster, on December 16. A large tattoo was arranged 
by the Mark during the summer, and every Wed- 
nesday evening during the winter the Marksmen 
welcome guests for a film show. 


There must be many men today scattered around 
the country, and indeed throughout the world, who 
not only know of Toc H but have reason to be 
grateful to it, having experienced Mark life in their 
younger days. 


We all know that many young men may at first 
look upon a Mark as simply somewhere to live. 
But many, I feel sure, benefit in various ways from 
their stay—and do good work in the name of Toc H 
while living there. Surcly even one of these points 
is good cnough reason to keep Marks, and the fact 
that they can be successful is proved by Prideaux 
House. 


If you get rid of the Marks, you will get rid of 
Toc H’s most valuable assct. 


Hon. Press Officer, 
Prideaux House. 


George McMillan. 


The Foundation of Toc H 


AS ONE WHOSE “imagination was fired by the 
concept of Marks” some forty-seven years ago I 
should like to say that I do agree with some of 
Simon Allard’s article in the October Journal and 
disagree in varying degrees with the rest of it. 


Reading the article carefully one has to wonder 
whether Simon Allard has ever lived in a Mark. 
If so, Mark life seems to have made none of the 
impact which it has on many Marksmen; if he has 
not, then he writes from a lack of knowledge and 
experience. 

I am sorry to see that no mention is made of the 
Chapel and the spiritual life of a Mark. I have, 
over many years, seen that, when a Mark is going 
well and doing a good job, the Chapel and all it 
stands for is invariably taking its rightful place in 
the life of the Mark. 


We must not forget that the Marks are the foun- 
dation of Toc H. Toc H owes its present existence 
to the pioneer work of Tubby and the early Marks 
in the 1920’s. Take away the foundations and where 
are we? The short answer scems to be that Toc H 
needs Marks, Centres, Branches and Volunteers. 


Limpsfield, Surrey. Lance Prideaux-Brune. 


Homes for ex-prisoners 


I AM MORE THAN INTERESTED in the Report 
of the Marks Enquiry Team and the well-reasoned 
article by Simon Allard. 


A good many of us have wondered whether the 
Marks have outlived their uscfulness for the pur- 
pose for which they were brought into being and 
whether the suggestions made by the Team are not 
more urgent, 


Homes for ex-prisoners could be the answer. 
Places for released men are more necessary today 
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than ever. The existing ‘Lodging houses’ are too 
impersonal and the conditions offered in them are 
inferior to those provided by the State in the 
prisons they have so recently left. Apart from 
which the conditions outside have changed so muca 
that men find it difficult to adjust their lives to 
them. A place to which they can go and in which 
they find a welcome could go a long way in enab- 
ling them to make these adjustments. 


Has Toc H go: the courage to tackle this very 
real problem? 


Morton, I. of W. Ron Barnes. 


Some Questions 


A MERE LETTER cannot attempt to deal with 
the many points made in the article, some of them, 
I believe, more than a little questionable; so I must 
content myself with asking certain questions of 
those who, from personal experience of Marks 
today, are in a position to give me the answers. 


1. Is it true that today in large cities there are 
no lonely young men who need accommodation and 
would prefer ir in a Mark rather than in Jodgings? 


2. Am I to believe that today the Mark is no 
longer a Mark but only a hostel? 


3. Where there is real leadership is it true to 
speak of “the lack of a dynamic challenge inherent 
in the orthodox Mark”? 


4. Is it true to suggest that the Mark implies 
that we believe that “we need to take young people 
out of the community before they can make an 
impact on it”? And, in fact, does a Mark take young 
men out of the community? Am I more in the 
community because I live on my own in a bed- 
sitter or in a flat with three other young men? 


5. “Few young pzople are able to grasp the 
concept of choosing, quite deliberately, to meet 
with those whom one would normally avoid, and, 
through meeting, learning to love them and God.” 
Doubtless there has always been a minority, and an 
extensive one, but a minority is not the same as 
non-existence, Since when, however, has a poten- 
tial Marksman been taught that in entering a Mark 
he is expected to choose, “quite deliberately”, those 
whom he would normally avoid? Have not count- 
less Marksmen found friends in the unexpected? 
Christianity docs not ask me to like all my fellows: 
it does ask me to love them, by which I understand 
having the mind of Christ towards them. Am I to 
believe that the Mark can no longer help a man to 
have this mind towards his fellow Marksmen and 
to those who live outside the House? 


6. Am I to understand that the idea of a Mark 


as a house where Christian community living can 
be practised is no longer desirable or attainable? 


When I am convinced by the answers that a Mark 
can no longer be a Mark — with all that this term 
connotes — then I shall regretfully exclaim 
“Ichabod” and thank my lucky stars that once upon 
a time I was a Marks Padre and knew all the 
Houses and many of those who lived in them. 


Sudbury, Middx. John Durham. 


Challenge not Comfort 


SIMON ALLARD IS RIGHT, and I can go along 
with him most of the way. The Marks Report is 
not a radical document, it does fail to examine the 
relevancy of Marks to Toc H es a whole and I do 
believe “we are living in a fools’ paradise if we 
imagine we can hold the young man of initiative 
and a love for freedom by offering him the shelter 
and privacy of a single room and mere creature 
comforts”. 


Here in Liverpool there is an absurd anomaly. 
There are, or will be, 30 Community Service Volun- 
teers working in a variety of challenging and de- 
manding projects; they are attached to probation 
offices, area children’s offices, mental and general 
hospitals, residential homcs for physically and men- 
tally handicapped children and, in turn, involving 
local young people in a variety of human needs. 
Once acts as an unattached worker on a new housing 
estate, helping young people to come to terms with 


themselves in new surroundings. These jobs are 
essentially of the Toc H bridge-building kind. They 
involve human relations. They make demands on 
young pcople’s sympathies, They are real. But 
although we have Gladstone House with its 30 beds 
in the city, there is no possibility of any of these 
volunteers living there. The girls because they are 
the wrong sex for a Toc H Mark, the boys because 
it is just too expensive — the hostels elsewhere in 
the city charge between 15/- and 20/- less for 
weekly board, rougher, but adequate. 


I understand the reasons for the Marks operating 
as they do, and the need to charge for what they do. 
What I cannot understand is why some young men 
who are not being challenged to do anything for 
anyone are kept in some comfort in a Toc H Mark, 
while others who are making a definite contribu- 
tion to the community are kept outside. 

Here, surely, would be one function for 2 Toc H 
Marx. A volunteer centre from which volunteers 
can go out, strengthened by the contact with like- 
minded people, to measure themselves against the 
real problems of our age. As Simon writes: “young 
people would be attracted (to Gladstone House) not 
because it was casy to live in bur because it offered 
opportunity for fulfilment”. 


Development Officer, 
Young Volunteers of Merseyside. 


G. R. Eustance. 
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TWO INTO ONE WON’T GO 


CYRIL CATTELL General Secretary 


How UNCOMPLICATED it seemed at school. 
We all knew it to be a mathematical impos- 
sibility and so, in good classroom style, we in 
Toc H have accepted it as axiomatic. Since 
the beginning it has been part of our ABC; 
the dichotomy between men and women in 
the Movement has been staunchly preserved. 


This is not to say that nowhere has there 
been close co-operation between members of 
Toc H and Toc H Women's Association in 
the past. Of course there has, and very often 
it has been precisely because of this co-opera- 
tion that the impact of Toc H for good has 
been felt so much in some communities. 


Nevertheless, a Central Council resolution 
has “stood between us” since 1924. The two 
Central Councils (meeting together for the 
first time) last April resolved to “establish 
an integrated Toc H Movement of men and 
women as soon as possible and hopes that 
this can be achieved by 1969”. What will it 
mean when it comes about? Or should one 
ask, what could it mean? 


“Dead Body” Brigades 


I believe the most important factor is that 
as members of one Association a greater 
unity of purpose and intention can result. 
We do not need to sink our identity as 
persons because men and women work 
together for a fuller understanding of the 
place of Toc H in contemporary society. 
Nor do we have to be slavishly “Joint” in 
every activity from now on. Flexibility of 
outlook has always been an essential element 
in Toc H. It must continue to be present in 
all our plans for the ongoing work of the 
Movement as one of God's instruments of 
reconciliation. 

Less important, though significant, will be 
a greater economy of effort in the matter of 
administration. This will take time to bring 
about, but clearly there are ways whercby the 
handling of our affairs can be streamlined. 


The two Central Executives have set up a 
Structure and Constitution Sub-committee 
with four working parties concerned with 
interim measures, staff and headquarters ad- 
ministration, the new constitution, finance 
and property. Much progress has been made 
and there is every indication that a draft con- 
stitution will be ready for consideration by 
the Central Councils when they meet in April 
1968. 


Despite the advances which have been 
made in the past couple of years or so in the 
formation of Joint District and Area Teams, 
I suspect that on both sides we still have 
“over my dead body” brigades! Too often 
this attitude of mind springs from prejudice 
which, by classic rationalisation. we choose 
to call principle. It may, therefore, be well 
to say yet again that insofar as the autonomy 
of Branches is concerned, be they comprised 
of men only or of women only, or of both, 
nothing will have changed. The choice of 
composition of a unit will, as always, remain 
with those personally involved in it. 


Ernie says: 


“ I'm all for this integration lark, 


Bill makes such awful tea ! ” 
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Newer members, and certainly younger 
ones, find it difficult to understand why it 
should have taken Toc H so long to catch up 
with sociological changes of recent years. In 
the social service field—as elsewhere—these 
have resulted in increased shared activity by 
men and women. It is not that we are now 
feverishly trying to “get with it’. Rather are 
we preparing the way for the emergence of a 
Toc H geared to a more effective deployment 
of its resources in personnel and money and 
this for the benefit of the community at 
large. 


Ahead of us is a very valuable period of 
time leading up to the Central Council of 


1969. Shall we spend it dragging our feet 
listlessly and letting ‘them’ get on with it? 
How much better to be positive, to get out- 
side purely personal feelings (if they would 
otherwise hinder us) and weigh in with the 
large number of members on both sides who 
are already working together. They believe 
that integration will be to the ultimate good 
of Toc H as a whole and that this is of 
primary importance. Do you? If so, you will 
be helping to prove the mathematicians wrong 
and that “two into one will go”. 


Wy 
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WOMEN ARE 
STRONGER... 


... or so they say. This is one piece of 
muscle research which the Muscular 
Dystrophy Group's doctors have not 
done. However, the Group’s doctors are 
fully occupied trying to find a cure for 
this dreadful wasting disease of the 


muscles, which cripples and ruins the lives 
of thousands of young children. 


They are usually affected at the age of 


MUSCULAR 
DYSTROPHY 


three when they begin to fall over, 
gradually they grow weaker until at the 


age of 10 most are in wheelchairs. 


GROUP 


26 BOROUGH 
HIGH STREET, 


LONDON, S.E.I 


They cannot play normal games — may 
only sit and watch. These children 
seldom live to be 20. 


We are their only hope. Please help by 


Tel. 01-407 5116 


sending a donation to: 


EE ee 
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Notes from the General Secretary 


Georce Davis, Hon. Administrator, has 
left on a six week visit to India. 

PETER EAST, On return from B.A.O.R., has 
taken up his appointment as Warden of 42 
Trinity Square. 


B.A.O.R. Eric Barrington has been 
appointed Deputy Commissioner in succes- 
sion to Peter East. Ian Dawson, a member 
of Colchester Branch, and Errol Greyling. 
until recently temporary Warden of 42 
Trinity Square, have joined the Clubs’ staff 
in Germany. 


Don CoLLIER ROBERTS, a Treforest Branch 
member, has been appointed Appeals 
Organiscr for the Toc H Centre in Cardiff 
and is now a member of the Western Regional 
Team. 


Donovan CATTELL has moved to Bristol, 
joining the Western Regional Team. He will 
have special responsibility for projects in the 
Region. 


E. O. O. (‘TED') Scrope-Howe, North 
Western Appeals Organiser, has now left the 
staff. 


SHELTER, a National Campaign for the 
Homeless, is prepared to provide speakers 
to publicise the problem of the three million 
homeless families round the country today. 
Write to Shelter, 86 The Strand, London, 
W.C.2. Speakers to small groupings outside 
London cannot be promised as yet but a 
countrywide panel of speakers is being built 
up. 


Projects. The programme of work projects 
for January and Easter is now available. 
Projects usually fill up rapidly and any young 
people (male or female aged 16 and over) 
interested in taking part are urged to write 
as soon as possible to:— Toc H Projects 
Centre, 41 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 


The 
Inevitable 


Question 


Outcasts or Neighbours—IV 


THIS IS NOT A SERIES of articles that can be 
brought to an end with tidy finality. It is a 
series that can only end with a question. It 
can finish only with our asking ourselves how 
we can play our part 
potential outcasts to become neighbours. 


Toc H is, of course, already involved in the 
problem in a small way. And now an excit- 
ing new venture is being launched in 
Hackney. This is a theatre workshop, which 
will be based on Mark III and will be under 
the direction of Mr. Femi Eube, (left), an 
experienced actor and playwright. 


Already thirty-two people interested in 
acting, writing, music, staging, lighting and 
choreography, representing eight different 
nationalities, have joined the pilot group. 


Sharing a common interest and working 
together to create theatre which will provide 
interest and entertainment for the community 
as a whole, it is hoped that a better under- 
standing of each other's culture and problems 
will be reached and lasting friendships 
formed. 

Meanwhile we would be intcrested to hear 
from any Branch involved with work for and 
with immigrants. 
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RASCHID BUTTONED HIS BOILER SUIT, knelt 
towards the setting sun, and bowed his fore- 
head until he touched the sand. Gas screamed 
off the high pressure separators nearby. and 
needles began to surge across the gas-oil 
ratio charts, as evening brought a hint of 
coolncss to upset the mechanism. A white 
spotted dung beetle edged awkwardly across 
a sandal print in the sand. Raschid mouthed 
a passage memorised from the second Sura 
of the Koran: 


“Truly those who conceal the Scripture 
revealed by God and sell it for a low price 
shall have nothing but fire in their bellies. 
God will not speak to them at Judgement day, 
nor purify them, and they shall suffer bitter 
torment .. . how shall they endure the fire! 
For God sent the book in truth, and those 
who dispute the Koran are in great error.” 


Raschid’s eye caught the fire, a row of tall 
poplar trees of burning gas outside the 
centre. Secretly he wanted to dispute the 
book. Or rather, he wanted to absorb all the 
books that contradicted each other and cull 
truth from the sum of them himself. He had 
never dreamed there were so many books in 
the world before he was taken as a boy from 
his father's tent and whirled daily to a dream 
world of school. 


Home was a dark brown tent woven from 
goat's hair and wool]. School was a vast brick 
and plate glass compound inside the City 
walls, where his bedouin robes were exchanged 
for free school uniform. At home he ate 
dates and rice, and sometimes when a lamb 
was killed so much meat that he was ill after- 
wards. At school a fleet of lorries brought 
the bread and pre-cooked meals, the milk 
and vegetables from the vast central kitchens 


and bakery, or directly from the airport. At 
home, in winter, away out in the desert, their 
watch dogs were mated with wolves so that 
they would produce puppies brave and savage 
enough to defend the flocks of fat tailed 


sheep. At school there were books describ- 
ing how man could manipulate the breeding 
of cattle or horses artificially to produce 
better breeds at will. Raschid knew that this 
way was evil. But still the question remained 


in his mind—why? Why did God let man 
have such power? 


Raschid prostrated himself once more. 
“There is no God but God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet!” But Raschid thought about 
his books. One morning in the City he had 
found a shop selling pamphlets about Jesus, 
the Prophet, and his mother Maty. He had 
bought one, but it disturbed him, for it 
claimed far too much. How could God. the 
merciful, the highest, the generous one, step 
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Sandy Boyle is a regional organiser for the “Feed 
the Minds” campaign which raises funds to help 
developing nations produce their own 


literature 


and to interpret some of the violent pressures on 
their minds in Christian terms. 


down to earth? 


A dangerous heresy to be 
stamped out! And yet-—-why? Why had the 
true faith not yet rubbed this error from all 
books? 


Forbidden 


Then he wanted to Icarn a little more 
English, which he had started at school. He 
had a story book, with a lurid paper cover 
of a man and girl making love apparently, 
although there seemed to be little enough 
inside about Jove. Perhaps it was just that 
he could not understand the words properly? 
And why was it that the old American maga- 
zines that his shift boss gave him had so 
many pictures of girls almost undressed? 
Raschid was disturbed as much by these as 
anything else, for no girl would so much as 
reveal her face in his home. He was puzzled 
too by the advertisements, with so many 
pictures of forbidden alcohol in bottles, or 


cigarettes, and always with more and more 
girls. But the cars and trucks—yes, these he 
did understand! His greatest ambition was 
to be made a ‘driwall’, driving his ‘lauwry’ 
long hours to earn much ‘owerteem’. Perhaps 
one day he could even buy himself a 
‘lauwry’ and set up as a ‘contrack-tour’. 
There was one book he spent hours trying 
to memorise. He had found it in the hut of a 
friend who ran a taxi-service and it was full 
of pictures, with each bit of a car numbered 
and named. It was called “Operating Manual 
for Chevrolet Series Six, 1947-49". 


“And this Koran is not such that it could 
be fabricated by other than God”, Raschid 
recited from the tenth Sura. But he thought 
of the magazine lent to him secretly by a 
Syrian friend. Raschid knew it was forbid- 
den, though he could not understand why. 
for it was full of good pictures and ideas, and 
everyone in it always smiled. 
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The magazine was called “China Pictorial” 
and came from Peking. Raschid found it 
particularly useful because his friend had 
both English and Arabic versions which 
helped them learn English. 


Of course there was a mass of truly Arabic 
literature like it in the big Egyptian library. 
to tell him the truth about the war against 
Israel, and one could buy papers and books 
from Cairo at every second shop in town. It 
was said that the Ruler might soon forbid 
this too: there was no need to ask why. 


Raschid realised that his mind had strayed 
from his prayers. The steady scream of gas 
separating out from crude oil at 425 pounds 
to the square inch bored once morc into 
his consciousness. Books — books -— more 
books! “Truly God sent the book in truth, 
and those who dispute the Koran are in great 
error.” The rim of the great orange ball sank 
below the desert. Night fell suddenly, and 
the floodlights came on. Raschid rose to his 
feet, the sand still sticking to his forehead. 
From his overall pocket he drew a transistor. 
Turning up Baghdad Radio to full blast, he 
picked up the steel dip tape and began to 
climb the ladder to the top of Tank 217. 


It is with very deep regret that we announce 
the death, on November 14, of Rex Calkin, 
for many years Genera! Secretary of Toc H. 
An obituary notice will be published in the 
January issue of Point Three. 


@ 
Hovis 
the golden hearted taste 
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OPTIMISM 


Through primordial dust 
Incandescent rain of 

molten torrents, the gascous 
beginnings of material habitat 
Love was. 


Among whirling spheres, unfit 
Jor human deprivation 
Radiation uncontrolled 
ncbulae of mad particles 

Love was, 


Mid a forming carth 
neath a tempestuous sea 
single cellular life and 
groping plants unfeeling 


Love was. 


Around scaly beasts refrigerated. 
Wars of wing, slide and creep 
quadruped magnificent, crafty biped 
all permutations of emergence 

Love was. 


Involved in wheel and flint 
Uniforms of metallic colour 
heraldic of man triumphant 
in dark ages 

Love was. 


Crucified. 


Keith Rea 


Grounded in muck, money, 

sweat, children’s tears, 

slavery, smoke and death of grass 
Ribbons of boxed humanity 


Love was. 


In the pangs of Hiroshima 

melting eyes, do-goodery, 

claptrappery and filibustering commercial, 
Vietnam napalm, negro voices 

Love is. 


Beget chaos, and 

rend our shattered world 
pollute with death's destruction 
retard to gyrating dust 

Love will remain 


Universal, 


Or in peaceful light and shade 
mid verdant pastures 

We wander wondering at life's 
beauty, truth and witness 
Love triumphant. 


It's to be... point three 


The exciting new Toc H publication, the first issue of which appears next 
month, is to be called POINT THREE. Apart from having the kind of modern 
ring for which we were looking this is a title with a very obvious meaning 
for us. As the motto for a magazine “To Think Fairly” could surely not be 
bettered. 


POINT THREE will be published on the first Monday of each month at 
a cost of 1/-. As with the present Journal, orders of 12 or more copies will 
be entitled to special reduced rate of 10/- per dozen. Order your copy 
NOW from:— Toc H Publications, 15 Trinity Square. London, E.C.3. 


Incidentally. since the name POINT THREE was suggested by a member of 
the staff of Toc H, the prize has not been awarded. 
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news in brief . . 


New Training Centre 


The Women’s Association has purchased 
a Training Centre, which will be available 
for use by the Movement as a whole. The 
Centre, the purchase of which was made 
possible by a generous anonymous gift, is a 
fine Georgian house at Cromford, three miles 
from Matlock in the Derbyshire Peak 
District. Says Women’s Association General 
Secretary. Vera Harley: “The house will have 
accommodation for approximately forty 
people and we hope that the membership will 
make good use of it”. It is expected that the 
house will be ready for use in the spring. 


A new approach 


A new twist has recently been given by 
Stourport Branch to their work for the 
lonely (a concern particularly commended to 
the Movement by the Vice-Patron in his 
letter to Branch Chairmen last year). They 
are planning a series of socials to be held 
on the premises of the various local churches. 
Says Branch Secretary, Albert Jones, “The 
aim is that at each of these socials members 
of the particular church whose room is being 
used will attend, get to know these lonely 
people and perhaps be able to invite them 
to one of their functions, visit them in their 
homes, or foster friendship between them.” 


Room for the elderly 


Toc H Horncastle have made their Branch 
room available three mornings a week to the 
town's Association for the Care of the 
Elderly as a centre where they can read, chat 
or play dominoes or cards. This seems an 
excellent way of ensuring that a Branch room 
doesn't lie idle for much of the week but offers 
a much-appreciated service to the community. 
We should be interested to hear how other 
Branches who are fortunate enough to own 
their own premises make use of them. 


Is this a record? 


Hartley Wintney Branch recently raised 
over £300 for the Family Purse in just two 
hours at their Bumper Bazaar. This was the 
reward of many months of preparation not 
only by Toc H members and their families 
but by many friends as well. Incidentally, the 
Darby and Joan Club, as its contribution to 
Toc H, held its own stall, with a wide range 
of goods, many of them made by the Club’s 
members. 


Summer School 


The Toc H Summer School at Bangor was 
once again very worthwhile. The University 
College of North Wales provided us with 
Emlyn Sherrington as lecturer for the main 
subject, “The Communal Needs of a Secular 
Society”. We will certainly not forget the 
adroit manner in which he adjusted and 
pruned the subject to the state of modern man 
in western civilisation. Other lecturers were 
the Rev. G. J. Roberts, Vicar of Conway, on 
“The Welsh Bible and its Translators” (this 
year being the fourth centenary of the trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the Welsh 
language); Iain Fraser on the “Conservation of 
Natural Resources”; two lectures by Andrew 
Fyfe on “The Christian Approach to Delin- 
quency Problems” and “Total Communities”. 
Members of North Wales Branches shared 
their “Family Day” with us on the Sunday. 
Padre Bob Knight preached in the morning 
and Alec Churcher spoke on “Race Relations” 
in the afterncon. Two new features were a 
most lively Brains’ Trust, and on the last 
morning a united Communion Service con- 
ducted according to the new Church in Wales 
Order by Padre Glyndwr Williams. Padre 
Basil Jones was once again our chaplain for 
the week. The number attending improves 
each year; bookings for 1968 — July 12-19 — 
should be sent to the Rev. John Jones, Bryn 
Hyfryd, Trofarth, Near Abergele, Denbigh- 
shire. 
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The pennies came rolling in and £55 
was raised by Bewdley Branch towards 
providing a ‘Meals on Wheels’ van for 
the W.R.V.S. The Branch announced 
a plan to collect a mile of pennies and 
by the end of the day pennies covered 
pavements on both sides of the road. 
Photo, Kidderminster Times. 


Clacton Branch filled the Princess 
Theatre to capacity by inviting the 
Luton Girls Choir to sing at a Toc H 
concert in October. They aim to raise 
sufficient money to buy a mini bus in 
which they can transport disabled per- 
sons. Our picture shows Dennis Hot- 
son (centre), Branch Chairman, with 
Arthur Davies (conductor) on his right 
and the Chairman of Clacton Council. 
Photo. East Essex Gazette. 


PHOTONEWS 


The annual Branch dinner at Wolver- 
ton was held in October. One of the 
notable events of the evening was when 
Alan Walker, a Toc H Volunteer from 
Radcliffe School, was asked to kindle 
the Lamp during the Ceremony of 
Light. On the right of the picture is 
Sidney Swain. Photo. Bucks Standard 
& Milton Keyes Observer. 


GO FOR REAL 


GEORGE EUSTANCE, Development Officer of Young Volunteers of Merseyside, 
comments on two books of the first importance to all Branches concerned with 
the development of community service by young people. 


THE FIELD OF VOLUNTARY SERVICE by young 
people has expanded greatly during recent 
years and has become so complex that the 
publication of these two books*, at an interval 
of weeks, is very welcome. In some ways 
they are complementary rather than in con- 
flict, although the personality of the authors 
alters the approach in each case. 


The first, ‘‘Count Us In”, should be in every 
school library, every sixth form room, every 
club and on the bookshelf of any room in 
which young people meet, simply because it is 
written for young people, a true ‘Do It Your- 
self’ handbook. The illustrations by Mora 
Dickson add charm and elegance to this pre- 
sentation of imaginative ways of forming 
community service groups which are firmly 
anchored to the needs of various sections of 
the community. 


Lawrence Bailey, Chairman of Birmingham 
Young Volunteers Trust and Toc H Schools 
Correspondent at Solihull School, on the 
other hand, writes compassionately and with 
feeling for the needs both of young people 
and those they can help. By the use of 
examples he pleads for more adult under- 
standing of the power that lies in young 
people to help a sick society. He dedicates 
his book “to all young volunteers who by 
their energy and devotion are changing the 
social pattern of Britain today ...” and ends 
with the words “This book is .. . full of hope 
for the future. Youth can, and will, come to 


the rescue, and in so doing rescue themselves 
and the nation in the years to come”. 


Both books contain helpful lists of 
addresses of bodies active in the field of 
community service, lists of possible jobs that 
can be undertaken, suggested methods of 
achieving co-ordination of projects and 
practical warnings about the need for pre- 
paration before undertaking work on a large 
scale. They are practical books, aimed at 
those who wish to make a contribution to 
society, rather than to remain anonymous 
ciphers in an increasingly unfeeling machine. 
They provide a needed antidote to the surfeit 
of words about those young people today who 
are contributing little to a society of which 
they are extremely critical. In these books 
we find many thrilling, some humbling, 
examples of imaginative insight. As one 
example, the baby sitting service organised 
by a Midland school for parents of mentally- 
handicapped children, and another, at a 
school for blind boys near Worcester where 
they play cricket with a ball containing ball 
bearings and it is the sound which tells the 
batsman where to hit. 


* Count Us In, a communily service handbook — Mora and 


Alec Gibson; Dobson, 7/6d paper back; 30/- library 
edition. 


Youth to the Rescue—Lawrence Bailey; Arthur James Ltd., 
9/6d paper; 16- cloth. 
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Ns DRUGS —THE FACTS IV 


DRUG TAKING 
CRIME 

OR 
DISEASE? 


WHO photo by P. Laurie. 


The final article in this series dis- 
cusses two questions currently the 
subject of fierce debate in this coun- 
try:— Should the smoking of mari- 
huana be legalised? Should doctors 
be forbidden to prescribe dangerous 
drugs? 


Do WE REGARD drug taking as a crime to be 
punished or as a disease to be cured? The 
answer to this fundamental question will 
determine our attitude to the drug addict. 


There are always, in all communities, 
those who believe that the only effective 
response to activities which they regard as 
anti-social is more and fiercer punishment. A 
call for the return of the rope or the cat is 
their answer to all social problems. It is not 
surprising, then, that there are those who 
believe that the only response to the prob- 
lems of drug addiction open to civilised 
society is savage repression. Drug takers 
must be isolated from the community and the 
threat of severe punishment must be used to 
deter others from succumbing to addiction. 
In parts of the United States this has, indeed, 
been the official policy and even in Britain, 
where the official policy has always been 
more enlightened, there have been signs in 
recent months that attitudes such as these 
are fairly widespread. 


To the medical profession, on the other 
hand, the drug addict is not a criminal but a 
person who is physically and mentally sick, 
a person in need of expert attention and 
intensive treatment. 


Methods of treatment vary widely. There 
is, for instance, the simple approach of the 
Superintendent of Tai Lam Prison in Hong 
Kong, who says: “I am convinced that the 
three essentials for the speedy rehabilitation 
of drug addicts are good food, vigorous 
exercise in the form of work, and fresh air.” 


In the West, however, the approach is 
usually much more sophisticated. There was, 
for instance, the Riverside Project in New 
York where detailed studies were made of 
both the psychology and the environment of 
the individual addict. Such an approach 
requires a great deal of time and money but 
the knowledge and insight gained in this way 
are surely an essential prelude to effective 
treatment. The criteria for success, says the 
World Health Organisation, “should be the 
integration of the drug user in the com- 
munity”. 


This is basic to the approach of one of the 
most effective centres in Britain for treating 
drug users—the addiction unit at All Saints’ 
Hospital in Birmingham. The chief social 
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Group therapy allows patients to discuss problems frankly. Photo. WHO P. Laurie. 


worker attached to the unit, Michael! Nyman, 
spends much of his time agitating on the 
addicts’ behalf both with social agencies who 
may be able to find employment and 
accommodation and also with the addicts’ 


families. “When they realise it is sickness, 
not delinquency, they'll cooperate’, says 
Nyman. 

The British drug scene is currently 


dominated by the controversy surrounding 
the Dangerous Drugs Act 1967, based on the 
recommendations of the Brain Report of 
1965. The basic point at issue is whether 
GP's should continue to be entitled to pres- 
cribe heroin and other dangerous drugs. 
“We have been led to the consclusion”, says 
the Brain Report, “that the major source of 
supply has been the activity of a very few 
doctors who have prescribed excessively for 
addicts.” Only much tighter control, the 
Committee felt. would check the disturbing 
rise in the number of heroin addicts. 


The Dangerous Drugs Act gives legal force 
to the Brain Committee’s recommendation 
that it should be an offence for a doctor “not 
being a recognised member of the medical 
staff of a treatment centre to prescribe for, 
administer to, or supply to an addict 
‘restricted’ dangerous drugs.” The Act, how- 
ever, significantly in the view of its 
opponents, makes no mention of treatment 
centres. The Act's opponents state that, so 
far as they can discover, the treatment centres 


recommended by the Brain Committec just 
don’t exist—certainly not in the kind of 
numbers required. In this situation, they say, 
it is surely madness to prevent those doctors 


who are at present concerned with the 
problem from continuing their work. 
Green Light 

The Acts opponents, however, have 


another and more serious criticism to make. 
The fact that heroin has been available on 
a doctor's prescription has meant that in 
Britain, unlike countries like the United 
States, black market racketeers have gained 
no foothold. There can be no doubt that 
such people will be quick to seize any 
opportunity that may arise if the treatment 
centres are as mythical as they appear to be. 
In the words of the recently published book- 
let “Needle of Death’:— “The implementa- 
tion of the Brain proposals could be the green 
light to the international pushers of heroin”. 


The Brain Report recommends an attack 
on the over-prescription of heroin in an 
attempt to curb supplies of the drug. Critics 
of the Report suggest that such curbs could 
lead to a very much worse situation, a situa- 
tion from which only the Mafia would bene- 
fit. This in a nutshell is the argument 
currently surrounding the use of the ‘hard’ 
drugs. 


Equally fierce controversy surrounds the 
question of the legalisation of marihuana. Is 
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marihuana as harmless as some people would Žž Fa 
~ F f 6 


have us believe? It is certainly non-addictive 
but is it really true to say, as some do, that 
it is less harmful than either tobacco or 
alcohol? The medical profession is divided 
on the subject. Not enough is yet known for 
final answers to be given. Certainly few 
doctors are at present prepared to state 
definitely that marihuana is harmless. Is it 
not right, therefore, that all possible means 
should be used to prevent the spread of a 
potentially dangerous habit? On the other 
hand if one follows this last line of thought 
to its logical conclusion are we not also 
forced to legislate against tobacco and alcohol 
which are known, not just thought, to be 
harmful? And it is at least arguable that the 
law is not the best instrument for dealing 
with problems of this kind. 

These are some of the questions that 
society will be forced to answer in the fairly 
near future. On the longer term view this 
survey makes it clear that we need a great 
deal more knowledge about the widely vary- 
ing effects of different drugs, a great deal 
more research into possible ways of curing— 
or, better still, preventing—drug addiction 
and a massive educational programme to 
alert the public to the dangers of drug abuse. 
All these things are necessary but the only 
real solution to the problem is, in the words ee x 
of the World Health Organisation, “to build RAN 


€ a society from which people no longer want L = =" a 
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CPE S E L a 
BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY p 3 
The Accounts department has announced almost as much as in theirs 


that the number of members covered by the Snatched from the sea by gallant men, vol- 
Toc H Personal Accident and Public unteers in the life-boat service. Remember 
Liability insurance policy stands at its highest they need your contributions, your support. 


level ever. Says Harold Humphreys: “This Give now and help save lives. 


leads us to believe that members are realising 


Donations and legacies fo: 


the great value of this insurance when on ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Toc H activities.” He adds that the annual 42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON S.W.1. 
premium is only 1/2d. per member per year, Treasurer! The Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 
payable on January 1. Secretary: Stirling Whorlow, O.B.E. 


Branch Secretaries are invited to contact 


the Finance Secretary at headquarters for full 
details. 
ee emma 
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... we will remember them 


Beamish—On October 16, Harry Burton Beamish, 
aged 77, a founder member of Lowestoft Branch. 
Elected 1936. 


Beer—On October 9, the Rev. William Beer, aged 
84, of Rochdale Branch. Elected 1940. 


Benson—On October 13, Thomas Irwin Benson, 
aged 82, of Shavington Branch. Elected 1948. 


Fitzgibbon—On September 3, Edward Thomas 
Fitzgibbon, aged 78, of Bushey & Oxhey Branch. 
Elected 1954. 

Fox-Male—On October 12, Cecil Edward Fox- 
Male, aged 84, of Looz Branch. Elected 1957. 


Fraser—On October 31, Keith Fraser, aged 63, 
formerly a member of the Central Exccutive, a 
Founder Member and Sussex Area General 
member, 

Garnham—On April 25, Thomas William Scott 
Garnham, aged 75, of Verwood Branch. Elected 
1926. 

Grewcock—On October 18, George Herbert Grew- 
cock, aged 58, of Solihull Branch. Elected 1964. 


Hall—On September 24, Leslie Edward Hall, aged 
56, of Uckfield Branch. Elected 1960. 

Hamlin—On September 30, Raymond Edward 
Hamlin, aged 43, of Reading and Caversham 
Branch. Elected 1965. 

Hawkins—On October 12, Alfred Charles Hawkins, 
aged 53, an Eastern London Area member. 
Elected 1956. 


T TSED POSTAGE STAMPS — By their 

sale during the past year £150 was raised 
for the Family Purse. There is a good market 
for 3d and 4d British commemorative stamps, 
as well as for all others. Please join the ranks 
of the collectors — don’t forget the stamps on 
your Christmas Cards. Collect at home, coll- 
ect at the office, and send your stamps to:— 
Charles Wake, Rockcliffe, 7 Leyburn Grove, 
Paignton, Devon. 


OSEACRE ROSES OFFER, 1967-68. 

\ Toc H collections, “Poperinge H.T.”, 
“Dor Knap Floribunda”, 6 bushes for 
33s. 6d., carriage paid home. Standards and 
all other types available. Discount up to 
12$°% off list prices. £6 orders and over 
carriage paid. Delivery November onwards 
from nursery. For list of varieties send s.a.c.; 
colour catalogue 9d. Orders with cash to: 
W. E. Bruton, FRHS, 31 Browning Road, 
Enfield, Middlesex. Profits to Family Purse. 


DVERTISING PENCILS, superb Ball- 
4 ìà Pens, Combs, Brushes, etc., gold-stamped 
Branch name, raise funds quickly, easily. 
Details—Northern Novelties, Bradford, 2. 


Hetherington—On September 24, Maurice Hether- 
ington, aged 78, a Western Area member, for- 
merly a founder member of Chippenham Branch. 
Elected 1930. 

Hutchinson—In August, Richard Hutchinson, aged 
70, of Sleaford Branch. Elected 1954. 

Kammerling—On October 7, William Carl Hans 
Kammoerling, aged 77, of Pwllheli Branch. Elected 
1952, 

Little—In October, Major R. J. Carruthers Little, 
aged 80, of former Pitchcombe Branch, Elected 
1930. 

Marsh—On October 20, Herbert Kenneth Marsh, 
aged 59, of Luton Branch. Elected 1930. 

Misselbrook—On October 14, Charles G. Missel- 
brook, aged 95, for many years Verger at All 
Hallows, and a S. Eastern London Area member. 
Elected 1924. 

Pearce—On October 14, Sydney William Pearce, 
aged 88, a Marches Arca member, formerly of 
Shrewsbury and of Codsall. Elected 1934. 

Robinson—On September 30, Percy James Robin- 
son, aged 58, of Bishop’s Castle Branch. Elected 
1963. ` 

Williams—On September 26, Frank Cecil Williams, 
aged 50, of Castlecroft Branch. Elected 1952. 

Wilson—On July 20, Harold Leopold Wilson, aged 
68, a Northern Area member, formerly of Gates- 
head Branch. Elected 1924. 


TRAM EXPEDITIONS. — Landrover 
l’ available journeys home and abroad. 
Visits, camps, holidays, expeditions. Especi- 
ally winter months. {0d. per mile. Stan 
ae “Framheim”, Elford, Tamworth, 
taffs, 


TYUPLICATING, Professional Shorthand, 

Typing (MSS/ Tapes), Translating. 
Mabel Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, Friern Barner, N.11. ENT 3324. 


RUGES, BELGIUM. 

Hotel Jacobs welcomes 
Toc H parties and indivi- 
dual visitors to this lovely 
old city. Within easy reach 
of other famous cities of 
art, and of coast. Good 
food and comfortable ac- 
commodation in friendly 
atmosphere. Pleasant res- 
taurant, bar and lounge. 
spoken. Strongly recom- 
mended. Write for brochure and terms to 
Mr. Jules Lietaert, HOTEL JACOBS, 
Baliestraat 1, Bruges, Belgium. 
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WHAT IS THE POINT OF BEING A CHRISTIAN? 

IS THERE ANY POINT IN BEING NEIGHBOURLY? 

DO YOU SEE THE POINT OF CARING FOR OTHER PEOPLE? 
DO YOU KNOW THE POINTS YOUR FELLOW MEMBERS ARE 
MAKING ? 
CAN YOU SEE THE FLASHPOINT OF RACIAL INTEGRATION? 
IF OUR MEETING POINT IS NOT THE CHURCH—WHERE IS IT? 
ARE NUCLEAR WEAPONS POINTLESS? 


IS THERE ANY POINT IN READING A TOC H MAGAZINE? 


000 
eint three 


answers all these questions and in time will ask many more. 
It's a magazine for Toc H people about Toc H and the work it is 
doing. It faces up to the attitude and apathy of a non-religious 
technological society where more importance is attached to the 
computer than the community. 


It is your introduction point for encouraging others to join Toc H 
and the starting point for a lot of your Branch activity. 


Make sure you read Point Three — every month — 


Please send ME muen enai copy/copies of ‘Point Three’ magazine for which 
| enclose my cheque/P.O. to the value of £............... . for a year’s 


subscription. 


Name... mndm a Addes Spear mee ttn marti er eee eee 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE Year — Single Copies 1/- EACH. 12/- per annum. 
12 or more copies each month 10/- per annum. 


Cheques and P.O.s should be addressed to Toc H Publications Department. 
15 Trinitv Square. LONDON, E.C.3. 
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al $ 
= Modern design, with miniature gold Lamps on Z 
= a black ground, available to Toc H members. = 
= ALL RAYON REP WEAVE - - - 12/9 = 
a GER VOGVE, eee ge IG] Z 
= ALL SILK REP WEAVE = =: - 19/11 = 
Z The Club Stripe pattern also remains on sale in = 
Z two qualities:— = 
z Terylene 10/9 and All Silk 14/11 : 
= plus postage 6d. = 
66 inches by 9 inches = 
Z Modern Style Saxony Flannel = 
= 27/1 1 plus postage 2s. Z 
= Obtainable direct from the = 
= Official Toc H Outfitters - 
= 41 Railway Approach, Z 
= = London Bridge, S.E.1 Casmiwithiorder = 
5 saves time = 
= Telephone: 01-407 2486 a monay = 
= = 
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